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alienated British opinion, and if Franco-British rela-
tions had improved after the fall of M. Poincare they
were still far from cordial. Germany was powerless,
though angry and embittered, and it is significant of
what was to come that a few weeks after Mr. Chamber-
lain took office Herr Hitler left Landsberg prison. The
military might of France and her allies rendered it
impossible to upset the existing order by force, but
nowhere was there real security, and in more than one
quarter there were threatening clouds.

The first task of the new Foreign Secretary was to
denounce the Protocol of Geneva, which had been
approved by the previous Government. The purpose
of this document was to fill the "gaps55 in the Covenant
of the League, and its authors claimed that they had
foreseen every possible contingency; when an emer-
gency arose the Council was to decide for each country
what action the latter should take. The proposals met
with a hostile reception throughout Great Britain and
the Empire, chiefly for reasons which Mr. Chamber-
lain admirably expressed in a speech in the House of
Commons:

I profoundly distrust logic when applied to
politics, and all English history justifies me. Why
is it that, as contrasted with other nations, ours has
been a peaceful and not a violent development?
Why is it that, great as have been the changes that
have taken place in this country, we have had none
of those sudden revolutions and reactions for the
last 300 years that have so frequently affected more
logically-minded nations than ourselves? It is
because instinct and experience alike teach us that
human nature is not logical, that it is unwise to